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The international subject-matter of the third volume is continued in 
the fourth, which is devoted to Latin-American relations. This vol- 
ume includes the speeches made by Mr. Root during his visit, as 
Secretary of State, to various countries of Latin America. These 
speeches aided greatly in promoting the solidarity of the American 
republics which, thus far, has survived numerous disturbing shocks. 
It will require much sagacity and intelligence on the part of the United 
States to retain the confidence of Latin America. Embroilment with 
Mexico endangers that confidence, and the significance of the present 
agitation of oil and mining concessionaires and of certain newspapers 
should be intelligently understood by the public. The recent disinte- 
gration of the Central American Court of Justice, so hopefully inaugu- 
rated in 1907, gives to Mr. Root's inspiring addresses before the 
Central American Peace Conference of that year the character of a 
"pious wish", in which peace conferences are particularly prolific. 

These collected papers reveal a commanding figure in American 
public life. Their publication constitutes a merited appreciation of 
Mr. Root's important services to his country. 

Edwin M. Borchard. 

Yale University. 

Modern and Contemporary European History. By J. SALWYN 
Schapiro. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918. — xiv, 804 pp. 

This is the second volume which has appeared in the series of col- 
lege textbooks on European history edited by Professor J. T. Shotwell. 
The first was Professor Lynn Thorndike's History of Medieval Europe 
(reviewed in the Political Science Quarterly, vol. xxxiii, 283-287). 
In spite of the fact that the two books appeared in the same series, 
were edited by the same scholar, and both authors claim Professor 
James Harvey Robinson as their historic oracle, it would be difficult to 
find two textbooks of more radically different character coming from 
the same school of historical interpretation. Professor Thorndike's 
work is a model of accurate scholarship, is based to a very consider- 
able degree directly upon the primary sources, contains a large and 
varied array of relatively original information, but gives almost no 
evidence of making any concessions to the editor's views on medieval 
history and fails to exhibit any considerable power of orderly arrange- 
ment or lucid expression, so essential to a good textbook. Professor 
Schapiro's book, on the other hand, while showing a painstaking com- 
pilation of information, gives little evidence of profound research, 
could have been written from some three or four well-known manuals 
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and a few standard encyclopedia articles, contains little information 
not already accessible in college textbooks, but reveals, from preface 
to index, the editor's views on historical interpretation in general and 
on modern history in particular, and constitutes one of the finest ex- 
amples of clear expression and attractive style to be found in the whole 
array of college textbooks in history. 

In view of the existence of such excellent textbooks in modern Euro- 
pean history as those prepared since 1907 by Professors Robinson and 
Beard, Hazen, Hayes and Ogg, one might be disposed to question the 
need of another college manual in this field, but an unprejudiced ex- 
amination of Professor Schapiro's book will prove likely to convince every 
fair-minded reader that it will be a highly welcome and valuable acces- 
sion to the equipment of teacher and student alike. In the first place, 
the style, the organization of material and the attitude of the author 
toward historical interpretation are highly commendable. The book 
presents something like a combination of the synthetic power of Hayes 
with the critical and progressive spirit of Robinson and Beard and the 
clear and pleasing style of Hazen. While it does not equal any of 
these works in their special virtues just enumerated, there can be no 
doubt that Professor Schapiro's textbook unites these desirable qualities 
better than any previous work of its kind in this field. No less praise- 
worthy is the author's attitude toward the progressive currents in modern 
thought. He seems not to regret that Darwin lived and wrote his 
Origin of Species, nor does he warn the "young reader" of the 
danger to his soul which may lurk in the reading of Renan, Anatole 
France or Huxley. Again, the assignment of space to the various 
phases of historical material is highly satisfactory from the standpoint 
of the " new history". Out of 756 pages of text, some 100 pages are 
devoted to economic history and as many more to social history, while 
a wholly novel and admirable departure has been made by introducing 
some 50 pages dealing with the history of literature in nineteenth-cen- 
tury Europe. In radical contrast to the textbook of a decade ago 
dealing with modern history, which generally ended with the Franco- 
Prussian War, Professor Schapiro devotes about 500 pages to the period 
since 1870. A fair degree of success has been attained in the synthe- 
sis of economic, social, cultural and political history, though in this 
respect the book falls short of Hayes, and a workable compromise 
has been achieved between the chronological and topical methods of 
presentation. Several chapters exhibit some distinctive excellence. 
The three dealing with Russia since 181 5 constitute by far the most 
complete and illuminating treatment of that subject to be found in any 
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general textbook on modern European history and are especially valu- 
able at the present time. The chapters on the history of Great Britain 
and the British Empire are very satisfactory, showing a considerable 
reliance upon Slater's Making of Modern England. The picture of 
British imperial policy and administration will be regarded by some as 
too roseate, though the author does not hesitate to point out the Saxon 
and imperialistic obsession of Kipling. The long chapter on the Ger- 
man Empire is clear and comprehensive, and, while the ominous trends 
and symptoms in the growth of the Kultur psychosis are made suffi- 
ciently plain, there is no attempt to indicate that the element of the 
diabolical in recent German nationalism and patriotism is sui generis* 
It is to be regretted, however, that more emphasis was not laid on 
Bismarck's dominating part in fastening militarism and Realpolitik 
upon modern Germany, so that there could be put at rest once for all 
the curious myth of recent Bismarckian apologists who have attempted 
to obscure their past Germanic sympathies by maintaining that if the 
" good old Bismarckian regime " had been in existence in 19 14, there 
could have been no German military aggression or diplomatic duplicity. 
The chapter on the Great War, while somewhat choppy, is clear and 
relatively complete and will provide a very convenient outline of the 
conflict until a better perspective is obtained with the passage of time. 
Of the chapters on social and economic history, that on " Revolution- 
ary Labor Movements " is by all odds the best, being both clear and 
sympathetic. As is the case with Professor Thorndike's work, the 
typography and maps are so excellent as to constitute models of text- 
book technique which deserve wide imitation. A good working bibli- 
ography, less descriptive than that in Hazen and less complete than 
that in Hayes, is included. 

Considering the work solely from the standpoint of what should be 
demanded in an elementary college textbook, its defects are of a minor 
character which can be easily remedied in later editions. There are a 
considerable number of slips in matters of detail which can best be 
eradicated by submitting the various chapters to specialists in the 
subjects with which they deal. Some representative errors of fact or 
interpretation are the following : There were no changes of class control 
over the government of England as a result of the Revolution of 1688 
(page 9); English political policies were unaffected by the French 
Revolution (page 45 ) ; there had been no conflict between the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons before 1832 and the former had 
invariably controlled the latter (page 48) ; the proposal to create peers 
in 1832 was a newly discovered "expedient" (page 60); Francis 
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Lieber was one of the " Men of '48 " (page 130) ; the abolition of 
serfdom in Prussia was achieved by Stein and Hardenberg in an edict of 
1 814 (page 295) ; and " about 80,000 " died of starvation in the Irish 
famine of 1845-7 (page 389). It is to be regretted that Professor 
Hayes' laudable precedent of dividing his work into parts correspond- 
ing to the outstanding phases or periods of historical development and 
of prefacing each part with a brief but illuminating statement of the 
essential characteristics of the period to be surveyed, has not been 
followed. Apparently the crude method of dividing historical text- 
books merely by chapter headings has not yet become obsolete, and as 
a result the average student will be led into much more confusion and 
lack of orientation as to the trend or meaning of nineteenth-century 
history as a totality from a study of Schapiro than from a reading of 
Hayes, in spite of the fact that the latter contains about fifty per 
cent, more statements of fact. 

Again, those chapters which, in view of the interests of editor and 
author, we should expect to be the strongest and most conspicuous in 
the book, are almost uniformly the weakest. In any work on modern 
European history edited by Professor Shotwell, one is justified in looking 
for striking chapters dealing with the Industrial Revolution, the signifi- 
cance of science in modern history and the nature and importance of 
modern imperialism. Instead, one finds one of the briefest and the 
weakest chapters on the Industrial Revolution that has yet appeared in 
any college textbook on modern history which has devoted a special 
chapter to that subject. It gives no such picture of the mechanical in- 
ventions as is contained in Robinson and Beard and nothing like the 
conception of the social and political results of that fundamental eco- 
nomic transformation which is set forth in Professor Hayes' work. 
Even less satisfactory is the chapter on the growth of modern science, 
which contains a commonplace summary of well-known facts concern- 
ing the development of a few representative sciences, but no account 
whatever of the tremendous significance of the progress of science in 
the creation of the modern world. The chapter on the expansion of 
Europe is clear and critical, but altogether too brief to be in keeping 
with the allotment of space to the history of continental Europe since 
1870 and is not to be compared with the treatment of this subject in 
Hayes. The chapter on science, especially, should be rewritten and 
expanded, for this subject is not adequately handled in any other text- 
book of this character and Professor Schapiro's very evident progres- 
siveness marks him out as peculiarly fitted to perform this task. It 
will be readily discernible from the preceding summary of the more 
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apparent defects of the book that these are not vital matters, but irri- 
tating imperfections which can readily be eliminated in subsequent 
editions. Both editor and author are to be congratulated upon the 
production of one of the clearest, most progressive and most interest- 
ing textbooks yet contributed to this all-important field of history. 

Harry E. Barnes. 
Ci.ark University. 

Documents of the Canadian Constitution : 1759—1915. Edited 
by W. P. M. Kennedy. Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1918. 
— xxxii, 707 pp. 

All students of Canadian constitutional history will welcome the 
publication of this volume. The reviewer wishes that a collection of 
documents such as it contains had been available years ago and hopes 
that its success will warrant the preparation of a supplementary vol- 
ume adding to the material on constitutional history that the writer 
has here made so easily accessible and including also documents con- 
cerned with the economic, fiscal and diplomatic history of Canada. 

In view of the new interest in the British overseas dominions that 
the war has aroused and of the greatly changed relations of the last 
eighty years between the dominions and the imperial government, 
larger use must be made of historical material of the class upon which 
the editor has drawn with much discrimination. Professor Kennedy 
cannot have carried his work as far as he has — cannot have made his 
collection of documents as comprehensive as it is — without having 
realized that from the colonial office papers, the British and Canadian 
Hansards and the memoirs of British and colonial statesmen, it would 
be easily possible to compile a second volume as large and as valuable 
as the present one. If other compilations are to follow, it will be im- 
possible to find a better model than Professor Kennedy's work. Its 
division of the constitutional history of Canada into six periods (1759- 
1763, 1763-1774, 1774-1791, 1791-1840, 1840-1867 and T867- 
1915) would be difficult to improve upon; and probably no student of 
Canadian history will be disposed to question the judgment with which 
Professor Kennedy has selected the 188 documents which his volume 
contains from the mass of material in the colonial office papers, jour- 
nals of legislatures and memoirs of statesmen, that confronted him 
when he began his task. 

The collection begins with the articles of the capitulation of Quebec 
in 1759 and ends with the amendment of 191 5 to the British North 
America Act — an amendment altering the constitution of the Senate, 



